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ſame; and that Lord Brownlow Bertie and Mr. Amcotts 
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PUT THEM IN MIND TO BE SUBJECT TO PRINCIPA= 
LITIES AND POWERS, TO OBEY MAGISTRATES, 
TO BE READY TO EVERY GOOD WORK. 


HE principal light, in which chriſtianity 
ſtate of trial and preparation for another world. 


We are, in its account, only ſtrangers and pil- 


grims upon earth : we are therefore admoniſhed 7o defire a 
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better country, that is, an heavenly ; and inſtructed ſ to paſs 
through things temporal, that we finally loſe not the things 
eternal. But the happineſs of, his creatures, in every period 


of their being, is an object to the great Father of all: 


and accordingly, the religion, which he has eſtabliſhed, 
extends its care allo to the behaviour of men in their ſocial 


B capacity, 


teaches us to conſider human life, is that of a 


[0-1 
capacity, upon which their comfortable ſubſiſtence here fo 
greatly depends. The actual occaſions of the inſtitution of 
civil governments have probably been very various; but the 
only end, that could be openly avowed or juſtly aimed at, 
was the common intereſt of all. The general inclination of 
men to act up to the full extent of natural power, to go- 
vern themſelves by their own arbitrary will, and to compel 
others to ſubmit to it as for as they can, (a claim which 
they have always been too forward to aſſert in fact, however 
contrary to right,) would ſcarce be irrevocably given np, till 
its inconveniences had been ſeverely felt, and its loſs could 
be amply- compenſated by the acquiſition of ſecurity and 
peace. Even after its being reſigned by conſent, when ſo- 
cieties were formed, it has all along continued to be fo. 
tempting an object, that the hiſtory of moſt nations is little 
elſe than an account of their endeavours to exerciſe it upon 
others, or to ward it off from themſelves ; that is, of fo- 
reign wars, and inteſtine commotions. Of the former, 
few, in compariſon, out of the many which have deſolated 
the world, have been undertaken by either fide, and none 
at all by both, out of mere neceſlity ; and the latter always 
take their riſe from encroachments, which are prompted 


by an unreaſonable love of power. 


IT 


1 

Ir is a melancholy thing to reflect, how large a portion 
of human miſery may be diſtinctly traced up to theſe two 
ſources; and it might be expected, that this conſideration 
ſhould have ſome effect in mitigating the fury of ambition, 
and ſtopping its wild havock. But men are fo blinded to 
the calamities of war by the romantic ideas of glory, that 
the earth, upon every trivial occaſion, is deluged, without 
remorſe, in the blood of its inhabitants : and princes have 
ſo many temptations and ſo many means to trample upon 
the liberties of mankind, that a conſiderable majority of the 
human race has, in all ages, groaned under the oppreſſions 
of arbitrary power. Indeed theſe evils have fo long pre- 
| vailed in the world, that we uſually acquieſce in them as 


matters of courſe ; and they are ſcarce conſidered as injuries 
even by thoſe upon whom they fall. 


IT were well, if, in the few places where freedom has 
eſcaped the attempts which have been every where made to 
fubvert it, the abuſes of it were not a freſh ſource of cala- 
mity. But the fame unhappy averſion to being reſtrained 
_ themſelves, and the fame deſire of tyrannizing over others, 
which can reconcile nations to all the horrors of war, and 
prompt rulers to the deſtruction of civil liberty, is perpe- 
tually exciting ſubjects to aim at a freedom from all con- 
troul, and to throw off even thoſe ſalutary reſtraints, which 
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prevent their ſufferin g. no leſs than their committing, of 
injuries. And yet, where-ever authority is exerciſed in 
ſubſervience to the ends of its inſtitution, ' the duty of 
obedience is enforced by immediate and obvious intereſt : 
nor, even where there is real cauſe of complaint, does it 
often happen, that affairs are adminiſtered in a manner fo 
f totally inconſiſtent with public good, but that prudence 
. may find its account in ſubmitting to what cannot be reme- 
died without introducing worſe confuſion. But popular 
madneſs is too apt to flight theſe inferior regards ; and there 
i is apparent need to call in additional aſſiſtance from motives 


of duty to God, and from the awful ſanctions of religion. 


Tre ſcripture has amply ſupplied this want, by enforcing 
ſubmiſſion to magiſtrates in the moſt expreſs terms, by 
aſcribing the origin of their power to the Sovereign Lord 
of all, and by repreſenting every violation of their authori- 
ty as being ultimately an attempt againſt his. Let every 
foul be ſubjec unto the higher powers for there is no power 
but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoſe- 
ever therefore refifteth the power, reſiſleth the ordinance of 
God; and they that reſiſt, ſhall receive to themſelves damnation. 


® Rom. Xill. 1, 2. 


Submit 


(91 
+ Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
fake © whether it be to the king, as ſupreme ; or unto governors, 
as unto them that are ſent by him, for the puniſhment of evil- 
ders, and for the praiſe of them that do well. 


In what hands the ſupreme power ſhould be lodged, is 
left to every community to determine by its own laws ; and 
what exceptions there may be to the general duty of obe- 
dience, can be pointed out only by the nature of each con- 
ſtitution, and the manifeſt inconſiſtency of the oppreſſions 
alledged, with the end of all government. The obligation 
itſelf is always delivered in ſcripture in general terms ; and 
the apoſtle, in the text, aware of the diſpoſition of man- 
kind to evade or forget what they do not like to practiſe, 
adds a command to Titus, to be aſſiduous in inculcating 
upon his converts this important duty; to put them in mind 
to be ſubjef to principalities and powers, to obey magiſtrates, to 
be ready to every good work ; that is, every outward act of 
obedience which might teſtify their dutiful ſubmiſſion to 
authority, for attaining the ends of its inſtitution. 


IT was intended, that the preachers of the goſpel thould 
counterbalance, if poſſible, by the frequency of their pre- 


+ 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 
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cepts, the averſion men have to the doctrine: and indeed, 
the circumſtances of that time made repeated admonitions 
upon this head peculiarly proper : for had any degree of the 
turbulent humour and ſeditious doctrines of the Jews been 
communicated by them to the primitive chriſtians, it would 
have drawn down deſervedly upon them the indignation of 
the Roman power; too apt, without this reſemblance, to 
confound them both under one common name. But the 
behaviour of men, in every age, may convince us, that this 
was no temporary precept, adapted to particular exigences, 
but is of perpetual and univerſal uſe. And more eſpecially 
to us of this nation, if the whole world be not miſtaken in 
our character, no opportunity of inculcating obedience to 
magiftrates can ever be thought ſuperfluous. That wild 
ſcene of uproar and confuſion, which produced the atro- 
cious deed of this day, and the ſubſequent ſtate of alter · 
nate anarchy and deſpotiſm, has been thought worth recall- 
ing to our minds, by the folemnities of a national humilia- 
tion: and, as long as the inſtitution continues, there would 
be ſtrange imprudence- in reſolving to reap no benefit from 
it; beſides that there is a direct mockery of religion in 
aſſembling to deplore guilt, if none is ſuppoſed to have been 
contracted. Length of time may well be allowed to cool 
the paſſions which this event once excited : but, notwith- 

* N = ſtanding 
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ſtanding the great indifference with which it is now too 
generally regarded, there are ſtill grounds to aſſert, 


THAT it deſerved to be delivered down: to poſterity as a 
ſubject of public humiliation; and 


THAT many beneficial conſequences will be derived from 
a religious obſervance of the appointment. 


IT is but natural to expect, that different opinions will 
be formed concerning the preciſe meaſure of guilt which is 
to be aſſigned to the ſeveral parties engaged in theſe tranſ- 
actions: but it muſt be no common degree of prejudice 
which. can affirm any one to have been entirely innocent. 
The regal claims of power were manifeſtly inconſiſtent 
with a free conſtitution, and juſtly gave the alarm to its le- 
gal guardians. The public indeed had acquieſced under 
_ theſe claims, during times of greater ſimplicity ; and when 
all the vigour, which the executive branch of the govern- 
ment could be enabled to exert, was but barely ſufficient, 
in one reign, to deliver the nation from foreign tyranny and 
ſuperſtition ; and, in another, to reſiſt the formidable at- 
tempts that were made to bring it again under the ſame 
yoke. But the diſpoſition of mens minds was now changed : 
the principles of freedom were more diffuſed, and better 

underſtood, 
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underſtood, and the former neceſſity was no more. It was 
time to make a diſtinction between temporary expedience 
and permanent right; and to ſhew that no preſcription can 
aboliſh thoſe eſſential privileges of human nature, which 
every favourable opportunity of recovering, is alſo, of courſe, 
a juſt one. 


Bur the ſpirit of liberty, which originally gave birth , 
the oppoſition, which inſpired its firſt leaders, which made 
their proceedings juſtifiable, and even their conduct prudent 
and temperate, degenerated at length into faction. There 
was a period, when all paſt grievances were redreſſed, and 
the crown had given every ſecurity againſt future abuſes of 
its power, except one ; the having no power to abuſe. But, 
by this time, the ſpirit of diſcord was gone forth, Mens 
minds had been too much heated in the conteſt, to recol- 
le& with coolneſs, with what views they firſt engaged in it. 
They ſeem to have even acquired, which is no uncommon 
caſe, a certain wilful and determinate reſolution not to be 
convinced or ſet right. The republican ſpirit, imported 

. from countries where it ſuited the eſtabliſhed form of go- 
vernment both in church and ſtate, to one where it was in- 
compatible with both, had long been ſecretly lurking and 


gaining ground in the nation, and now ſhewed itſelf in its 


full ſtrength. A ſuſpicion of inſincere compliances, and 


fears 
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fears for their perſonal fafety, might naturally diſcourage 
ſome from being forward in promoting an accommodation : 
but the remorſeleſs ambition of many unqueſtionably im- 
pelled them to ſeek their own greatneſs through all the hor- 
rors of a civil war. There were but few, even of the more 
moderate popular leaders, who poſſeſſed themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently to ſee, in time, the gradual, but obvious change of 
the ſpirit they had helped to excite ; and fewer ſtill who 
had the courage to tread back the ſteps they had taken, and 
join that ſide to which juſtice had manifeſtly gone over. 
The reſt were hurried away by the torrent to do and to 
ſuffer their part in a ſcene, which, for the ſingularity of 
ſome of its circumſtances, has hitherto had no parallel in 
the annals of any age or nation, 


THe ſacred name of religion has, indeed, upon other 
occaſions, been heard amidſt the din of arms. It has been 
ſometimes neceſſary to defend its rights, by repelling force 
with force. Enthuſiaſm, a miſtaken, but, generally, an 
honeſtly miſtaken, kind of it, has often excited civil com- 
motions. A pretended zeal for its intereſts has been an 
uſual ſhelter for knavery to carry on its deſigns with leſs 
ſuſpicion. But hypocriſy and fanaticiſm ; that is, a for- 
mal intention to deceive, and a real perſuaſion of acting 
at the ſame time by divine direction, are ſeldom found to- 
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gether. There ſeems to be little leſs than a contradic- 
tion between them. But they were now ſhewn to be per- 
fectly conſiſtent: at leaſt, there is no comprehending the 
principal characters of this time, particularly one, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of them all, without ſuppoſing them to be a 
compound of real enthuſiaſm, as well as real knavery. 
The conſequence was ſuch as might be expected from all 
the warmth and impetuoſity of the former quality, united 
to the dark, unfeeling policy of the latter. The deſtruc- 
tion of our religious conſtitution was effected with a de- 
gree of fury, which would ſcarce have been pardonable, 
had it been employed in the extirpation of pagan idolatry. 
Nor did the preſervation of civil liberty long continue to 
be the object of its pretended patrons. The eſtabliſhment 
of their own power upon the ruins of the monarchy was 
ſoon apparently their end ; and lawleſs violence the means 
of accompliſhing it. The very forms of the conſtitution 
were annihilated, and a military force poſſeſſed itſelf of all 
the authority of the ſtate. The whole was completed by 
an enormous act of mere power; which, in a moral view, 
admits of no eſtimate ; in a political one, was preciſely the 
ſame, as if all the members of either of the other branches 
of the legiſlature had been maſſacred after the formalities 
of a mock trial. 


Tux 
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Tur government being thus ſubverted, all the confuſion 
enſued, which the abſurd, impracticable projects of ſome, 
encouraged by the artful and intereſted views of others, 
were naturally calculated to produce : till, at length, ha- 
raſſed with wars and factions, and glad to enjoy repoſe 
upon any terms, the nation was contented to ſubmit to the 
arbitrary rule of one man, who had laid the foundation of 
his greatneſs in the deſtruction of all legal, and then poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of all illegal, power: whoſe government 
was cnly more eligible than mere anarehy : and whoſe 
enormities are leſs abhorred than they deſerve to be, on ac- 
count of the vigour and firmneſs of his adminiftration, and 
particularly for his having gratified the national pride, by 
inſulting the other nations of Europe, after he had inſlaved 
his own. | 


Wuen this fit of frenzy was over, and men grew cool 
enough to be aſhamed of and to undo what they had done, 
it was natural to expreſs their regret for the guilt into 
which they had been hurried : it was generous to warn 
their poſterity againſt being involved in the like : it was 
pious to deprecate the wrath of heaven, which they could 
not but know they had deſerved : and a permanent national 
humiliation could alone anſwer theſe important ends. All 


indeed had not equal, but all had ſufficient, guilt to de- 
C 2 plore. 
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plore. The royaliſts had made the firſt attempts againſt 
the conſtitution: it was greatly injured by the republicans 
and puritans: and it was completely ruined by a fanati- 
cal army, impelled to every kind of lawleſs violence by a 
daring and enthuſiaſtic leader. Nor was the moral cha- 
racter of the contending parties more unexceptionable than 
their civil conduct. The hypocritical grimace of the one 
was juſtly deteſted by the other: but that other, leſs diſ- 

poſed to imitate the excellent example of the king, than to 
be, at all events, unlike his enemies, was too generally 
diſtinguiſhed by the oppoſite extreme of immorality and 
profaneneſs. The execrable act, which finiſhed the de- 
ſtruction of all rightful authority, was conducted with ſuch 
a perfect contempt both for forms of law, and principles 
of juſtice; and yet was ſo tamely ſuffered, even by thoſe 
who were moſt averſe to it, to be carried into execution; 
that it was juſtly conſidered as a common and national 
crime, in which almoſt every one had his ſhare of guilt. 


Ir had been no wonder, if ſo painful a review had 
made our anceſtors unwilling to perpetuate this diſgrace of 
their times by calling it forth from the common events of 
hiſtory, where it might have ſlept unnoticed by thouſands, 
and would gradually have become only a matter of ſpecu- 
lation to the curious. But they ſaw that it afforded in- 


ſtruction 
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ſtruction to all ranks of men; and they ſacrificed their own 
fame to the intereſts of ſucceeding generations. It is, in 
truth, of great importance to the public, that all ſhould 
have the hiſtory of their ſpecies fairly laid open before 
them, as far as it is likely to furniſh them with right prin- 
ciples of conduct in their ſeveral ſtations; that they may 
learn from hence, that connection between civil cauſes and 
effects, in which reaſon is a very imperfect, and experience 
too late an inſtructreſs. But the vulgar, who are always 
the great inſtrument in diſturbing and ſubverting govern- 
ments, have no means of acquiring this political prudence, 
or of being guarded againſt the arts of intriguing dema- 
gogues, but theſe public commemorations. 


SUCH inſtitutions may indeed be abuſed, and this emi- 
nently has been, to very different purpoſes. They may 
ſerve to perpetuate, inſtead of extinguiſhing, a bitter, fac- 
tious ſpirit ; and be made a vehicle for party-rage and nar- 
row prejudices, inſtead of helping to diffuſe a liberal, can- 
did, and diſpaſſionate turn of mind. But every other kind 
of public inſtruction is equally liable to be perverted. The 
majority muſt take their religious no leſs than their politi- 
cal principles, in ſome degree, upon truſt ; and the guilt 
of thoſe, who abuſe this helpleſs confidence repoſed in 


them, 
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them, can be equalled only by the folly of ſuch as would 
aboliſh the ſole means of information afforded to ſo large a 
part of mankind. 


Bur the ſubject before us can ſcarce be ſo perverſely 
managed, but it will recommend at leaſt one uſeful pre- 
cept ; that of dutiful ſubmiſſion to authority: and till the 
doctrines of liberty ſhall be leſs crudely and injudiciouſly 
taught among us; till they ſhall ceaſe to be the more 


greedily imbibed, as they approach nearer to licentiouſneſs ; 
till their effects ſhall become leſs viſible in a general prone- 
neſs to turbulence and riot ; the community cannot ſuffer 


much by having its members annually reminded of this 
almoſt antiquated duty. 


Bur the circumſtance, in this commemoration, which 
gives moſt offence, and provokes a ſmile of contempt from 
thoſe who affect to be ſuperior to vulgar prejudices, is the 
ſuppoſition which our preſent humiliation implies, that any 
guilt, or effect of guilt, can, at this diſtance of time, re- 
main upon the nation, and our praying that it may not be 
viſited upon us or. our poſterity. 


Ir 
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Ir indeed the idea of guilt were neceſſarily limited to 
perſonal tranſgreſſions only, and God never diſplayed his 
juſtice but in the puniſhments of a future life, it might be 
hard to juſtify our being now aſſembled together. But the 
prophetical parts of ſcripture abound with denunciations of 
vengeance againſt national guilt, as ſuch: the hiſtorical 
parts acquaint us with the execution of theſe threats in pe- 
riods far remote from the commiſſion of the ſin: the pre- 
ſent condition of more than one ancient nation is an appa- 
rent proof of the conſequences of God's anger ſtill remain- 
ing on them: and, beſides many other dreadful effects of 
the fin we now lament, which long remained on theſe 
nations, the grievous animoſities and diviſions propagated 
down from it even to the preſent time, are very ſad and 
threatening ones. Indeed, if Providence does at all inter- 
fere in the concerns of this world, and what we call the 
general courſe of nature is to be aſcribed to a ſuperior being 
acting with uniformity and conſtancy, it is plain, that 
nations, as well as individuals, though, in one ſenſe, they 
are the artificers of their own fortune; yet, in another, 
and a moſt awful one, they derive it from the appointment 
of God. Their behaviour and their actions are their own ; 
but it is a higher power that has annexed to them their 
proper fruits: and on him it depends how long they ſhall 
1 be 
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be produced. Whether God is perpetually interpoſing his 


agency, or contrived and executed at once his own plan in 


the government of the world, makes no difference in the 
caſe before us. His interpoſition is equally real, his go- 
vernment equally perfect: and the proſperity or adverſity, 
whether immediate or remote, which, by the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution of things, ſocieties bring upon themſelves, 


muſt be conſidered in no other light than as rewards or 
puniſhments inflicted by the hand of God. 


Now the faults which originally marked the factions 
that this unhappy period created and has perpetuated among 
us, are obvious to all who are not themſelves infected with 
the contagion. A concurrence in political ſentiments is 
obſerved to be frequently attended with a ſimilarity of mo- 
ral character : and thus, the wrong behaviour of former 
ages is entailed upon their lateſt poſterity, inſtead of being 
an admonition to amendment. But the ſerious review of a 
ſtory ſo full of inſtructive events, has a natural tendency to 
cfface theſe unhappy ſtains. It will mitigate that high 
ſpirit, which, though the uſual attendant upon liberty, and 
perhaps its beſt protection, is always in danger of being 
hurried into fatal violences. It will repreſs that factious 
temper, which is ſo apt to invent imaginary, and to in- 

| | flame 
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flame real, grievances, It will diſpoſe men to be thank ful 
for the bleſſings they enjoy, and not be forward to ſet 
things afloat, upon romantic hopes of their ſettling again 
in ſome better form. And it will alſo admoniſh rulers, not 
to affect more greatneſs or higher prerogatives than are 
really for the good of their people ; nor make any attempts 
againſt that conſtitution which happily emerged at length 
out of this chaos of faction, and has ſince been improved 
by another auſpicious event, to a degree of perfection, 
which theory can ſcarce exceed, and fact has never 
equalled. 


In whatever meaſure the diffuſion of theſe principles is 
promoted by the preſent ſolemnity, (and it is our own 
fault if it be not greatly promoted thereby,) it may fo far 
be conſidered as taking away the guilt of the nation, and 
exempting it from puniſhment, by way of natural conſe- 
quence. But what abſurdity can there be in going till 
_ farther? where is the ſuperſtition of ſuppoſing, that the 
humiliation of a whole people, aſſembled to acknowledge 
the ſupreme authority of God, to profeſs their entire de- 
pendance upon his providence, to deplore their own and 


their forefathers' ſins, and to excite in themſelves a more 
affecting and practical ſenſe of the important truths of re- 
D ligion, 
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ligion, may avert even thoſe judicial calamities, which 
might otherwiſe be inflicted by the more immediate inter- 
poſition of heaven? 


Tux truth is, it argues a light and frivolous turn of 
mind to affect to throw contempt upon an inſtitution fo 
replete with leſſons of religious and civil prudence ; and 
which, by a ſtrange ſingularity of circumſtances, illuſtrates 
the fatal effects of almoſt every wayward paſſion that has, 
in any age, diſturbed the repoſe of mankind : of princely 
tyranny, and popular licentiouſneſs : of ſuperſtitious bigo- 
try, and wild fanaticiſm : of open diſſoluteneſs, and ſecret 
hypocriſy : of piety perverted to rebellion, and liberty in- 
troducing flavery. 


Tu conclufion is, that we take care the example be 
not loſt upon us : that we watch, with all diligence, over 
the workings of theſe paſſions in our own boſoms, and 
preſerve inviolate that admirable form of government 
which has made ſuch proviſion againſt their burſting out 
to the diſturbance of church or tate : that we reflect how 
natural it is for ſome perſons to be ſtruck with the dangers 
to which liberty is expoſed from the encroachments of 
regal ambition, while others are more affected with the 

inſtances 
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inſtances of its being loſt by the unrulineſs of the people; 
and how unavoidably the fears of each muſt determine 
their judgments with regard to the proper diſtribution of 
power in a free conſtitution : that, ſince party-differences 
will ſubſiſt, we learn to make ſome allowance for the pre- 
judices of our fellow- ſubjects, inſtead of expecting that all 
ſhould ſubmit to our own: in ſhort, that we behave, one 
to another, with all that humanity and benevolence which 
become partakers of the ſame nature, profeſſors of the 


ſame religion, and members of the ſame community. 
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